



Operating funds for 
University research increase 


In the last academic year, three departments 
received over $1,000,000 in research grants and 
contracts, a University Research Office report 
says. They are Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering and Psychology. 

The report also found: 

¢ the Faculty of Arts and Science and the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Science continue to 
maintain their share of the total funding (i.e. 45.4% 
and 50.4% respectively). 

e the Faculty of Arts increased its operating 
funds 8.5% over the previous year. 

e the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science increased its share of operating funds over 


Institute award of approximately $320,000 to the 
Education Department. (These contracts carried 
over into 1982-83). 

The total funding for the 1982-83 year has drop- 
ped by 1,9% from the previous year but examined 
closely the figures reveal two noteworthy things: 
the particularly large contracts awarded as men- 
tioned before; and a significant increase in equip- 
ment funding due in large measure to the sup- 
plementary funds announced by the National 
Science and Research Council (NSERC) in July 
1981. The following figures reflect Concordia’'s in- 
creased share of these NSERC funds: 






the previous year by approximately 5%. 

Federal government sources continue to provide 
the University with the majority of funding while 
Concordia maintains a status quo with the other 


sources. 


Contract funding accounted for 10% of total fun- 
ding. The amount is lower than last year, dur large- 
ly to two large contracts awarded in 1981-82: that 
of; an EMR contract to the Centre for Building 
Studies of over $300,000; and an Army Research 


Year Total Equipment Grants to Concordia 
1980-81 $535,979 

1981-82 $1,323,055 

1982-83 $720,292 


If only operating funds are examined (excluding 


1982-83: 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 


equipment grants), there is an 8.3% increase for 


$4,281,656 
$5,670,623 (+ 32.4%) 
$6,141,773 (+8.3%) 


New CCMS head named 


By Louise Abbott 

If there's one word that best 
characterizes Peter Schwartz, it's 
“‘optimistic'’. That's how he 
feels about the task of becoming 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer of the Concordia Centre for 
Management Studies (CCMS); 
indeed, he feels the -same as he 
did more than 20 years ago when 
he joined Canadian National 
Railways, and then went on to 
build a successful career. He is 
currently CN’'s director of 
marketing development and 
pricing. 

Schwartz's appointment (he 
takes office in September) is the 
culmination ot a growing interest 
that he’s had in Concordia and in 
the Centre’s mandate to forge 
links between business, govern- 
ment, and the academic 
community. ‘ 

Schwartz first became actively 
involved with Concordia a few 
years ago when the dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration asked him to sit ona 
committee studying the Univer- 
sity's financial status and 
government policy in funding 
higher education in the province. 

Then he served on some of the 
committees of the Business Ex- 
ecutive Club on the campus, 
eventually moving into the 
presidency. He took up a part- 
time teaching post as an adjunct 
professor in the Marketing 
Department; acted as a business 
representative on the Commerce 
undergraduate curriculum com- 
mittee; established the Executive 
Advisory Program, which brings 


business executives to Concordia 
as guest lecturers or consultants 
in MBA courses; and co-founded 
the Concordia Transportation 
Centre. 

Along the way, he got an 
understanding of academia’s 
modus operandi and strengthen- 
ed his relations with students 
and faculty. 

When the former president of 
the Centre for Management 
Studies, John Harrison, tendered 
his resignation, Schwartz was his 
logical successor. Although he 
will continue to work on CN and 
chair the Transportation Centre 
Committee, he will devote half 
of his 70 to 80 hour work week to 
the CCMS. 

At 49, Schwartz is a man of 
buoyant energy who jogs almost 
daily and continues to pursue a 
longtime interest in bridge dur- 
ing his off-hours; he is clearly 
unperturbed at the prospect of 
the hectic work schedule ahead. 

'T think I can devote adequate 
attention .to all three areas 
without neglecting any one of 
them," he says. ‘'I'll bring a dif- 
ferent orientation to the Centre 
because I'm still actively involv- 
ed in the business world." 

Among the projects that 
Schwartz will be working on isa 
collaborative one with the three 
commerce students’ associations 
at Concordia. The CCMS will be 
offering assistance to these 
groups as they search for 
employment for graduating 
students by publishing books on 
student résumés and by running 





Peter Schwartz 
career and professional days on 
the campus. 

Schwartz also intends to 
bolster the Executive Advisory 
Program and the seminar and 
conference program that the 
Centre sponsors. 

Towards the end of October, 
for instance, the Centre will hold 
a conference with participants 
from Canada and the US on a 
new Japanese system, called 
"just-in-time." 

Next spring, it will co-host a 
two-day symposium with the 
Montreal YWCA on women and 
technology. And there will also 
be a major conference next year 
on the subject closest to 
Schwartz's heart — the transpor- 
tation industry. 

Schwartz admits that, as a 
businessman, he’s had to make 
adjustments as he’s integrated 


See SCHWARTZ page 2 
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Developing skills in 
computer-assisted 
learning 


New education diploma to help teachers 


When Concordia's Depart- 
ment of Education advertised a 
new graduate diploma program 
in computer-assisted learning 
this summer, they expected a 
modest response. After all, the 
city was in the grip of a heat 
wave, and most Montrealers 
were thinking more about air 
conditioners and cold beer than 
main-frame and microcom- 
puters. 

To the department's surprise, 
they received 250 requests for 
further information, and, despite 
the short notice, 60 people with 
the requisite undergraduate 
transcripts and letters of 
reference filed applications. Of 
those, 17 were accepted. 

The new program, which was 
approved by the University 
Senate in June, is the only one of 
its kind in Quebec. As the direc- 
tor, Jesus Vazquez-Abad, em- 
phasizes, ‘'This isn't a program 
to train people to be good pro- 
grammers or teachers of com- 
puter science." 

Instead, it's designed to 
develop skills in the use of com- 
puters for instruction in schools 
as well as in industrial settings. 
Both students and faculty reflect 
this orientation; they come from 
a variety of backgrounds, in- 
cluding educational administra- 
tion, educational psychology, 
and industry. 

The curriculum for the 
diploma in computer-assisted 
learning consists of ten com- 
pulsory three-credit courses, 
such as Introduction to Educa- 


tional Computing and Educational 
Simulation and Gaming. All of 
these will be offered in the sum- 
mer, fall and winter terms. After 
earning their diploma, graduates 
will be able to apply for admis- 
sion to the master’s in educa- 
tional technology program, and, 
if accepted, will be admitted 
with advanced standing. 

The Department of Education 
has offered a diploma in instruc- 
tional technology for more than a 
decade, in which the computer is 
one of numerous technologies 
explored. 

In recent years, however, in- 
terest in educational computing 
has grown — half of the current 
PhD candidates in educational 
technology have chosen some 
facet of this for their theses — 
and the need for a program 
devoted solely to computer- 
assisted learning became more 
and more evident. 

Essentially, what the depart- 
ment did in establishing the new 


See COMPUTER page 2 
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SCHWARTZ Continued from page 1 


into the academic milieu. '’There 
are differences in many respects 
‘between the University and in- 
dustry,'' he says. 

“The differences have to be 
recognized; but they're an asset 
rather than a liability. I've found 
that, if you're willing to bend a 
little, the University is 
unbelievably receptive to new 
ideas and involvement in the 
business community." 

Schwartz is convinced that the 
more the University and 
business cooperate and over- 
come a mutual distrust that 
traditionally kept them apart, the 
better it will be for both. As 
president of the CCMS, he's go- 


ing to do everything he can to 
make that happen. ''If we can 
turn some of the bright minds in 
this country onto some of our in- 
dustrial problems, I think the 
sky's the limit."’ 

Pessimists don’t stand a 
chance with Peter Schwartz. And 
the Sir George Williams alumnus 
certainly showed that when he 
joined CN against the advice of 
friends and business associates 
who saw a brighter future in cor- 
porations like IBM. 

Schwartz had spent several 
years working for small and 
medium-sized companies as he 
put himself through night 
school, earning a place on the 


COMPUTER Continued from page 1 


diploma was to reorganize and 
re-sequence courses that already 
existed in the master's of educa- 
tional technology and diploma 
instructional technology 
programs. 

Students will have access to 
the University main-frame com- 
puter as well as 20 IBM 
microcomputers which will soon 
be installed for campus-wide 
use. The Education Department 
itself also owns ten Apple com- 
puters, and plans to buy a mini- 
computer. 

According to Department 
chairman Dennis 
microcomputers are '’where the 
action is. It doesn't take long to 
talk to them in ordinary 
language. You don't have to do 
your own programming. 

‘'There are tens of thousands 
of packages available, and the 
software keeps developing." 

Main-frame computers, on the 
other hand, can be intimidating, 
he notes, adding that even the 


Dicks,» 


simplest application is difficult. 
Nonetheless, Dicks believes that 
it's important for students to 
learn to use them, and they'll be 
required to do so for courses 
dealing with statistics. 

In addition to having ready ac- 
cess to computers, students in 
the new program will benefit 
from the strong research orienta- 
tion of the education faculty 
members, .who receive an 
average of $25,000 annually for 
their projects. - Professors 
Vazquez-Abad and Mariela 
Tovar, for instance, are under- 
taking research on educational 
computing and children. 

In offering the diploma for 
computer-assisted learning, the 
Department of Education is pro- 
ceeding relatively cautiously. 
Faculty members have seen in- 
terest in other innovative educa- 
tional technologies wax, then 
wane. They're aware that the 
computer may be another flash 
in the pan. 


MINI- 
COURSES 


Dean's Honour List and 


numerous scholarships and 
prizes. He was looking for a 
career in a growth industry with 
a corporation that offered broad 
professional 
opportunities. 

He realized just how vital that 
transportation — particularly rail 
transportation — is for a sprawl- 
ing country without extensive in- 
land waterways. He's never 
regretted his decision to join CN. 
"It's been very exciting,’’ he 
says, ‘'to be able to put into ef- 
fect major distribution systems 
that have had an important im- 
pact on the economy of 
Canada." 


Still, they hope that the long- 
term potential of educational 
computing will be realized. As 
Dicks points out, '’The computer 
potentially can be used in any 
subject for  self-instructional 
practice and review purposes, 
particularly in math and science. 

“One of the real beauties of ap- 
plication is simulation. For ex- 
ample, with computer graphics, 
you can simulate experiments 
that otherwise would be costly 
and dangerous. The computer 
shouldn't be viewed as a 
substitute for teachers. It will 
free teachers from more mun- 
dane tasks and allow them to 
concentrate on human tasks." 

Certainly, graduates of the 
new diploma program shouldn't 
have too much trouble finding 
jobs in the next few years. Before 
the end of the decade, the 
Quebec government intends to 
install about 40,000 microcom- 
puters in schools and univer- 
sities throughout the province, 
and industry is relying more and 
more on computers in its train- 
ing programs. 

Concordia is ensuring that 
there will be people qualified to 
oversee these educational com- 
puting facilities so that com- 
puters will not languish unused 
like so many audio-visual 
resources in recent years. 


By Louise Abbott 
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Al Abdon 


Chemistry technician 


By Philip Szporer 

Beakers and test tubes, nickel 
and zinc — these are a few of the 
articles whose general 
usefulness in a chemistry 
laboratory are beyond question. 
Every year, after classes end in 
the spring, there is an inventory 
of chemicals, equipment and ap- 
paratus in the labs. The man who 
ascertains what is needed and 
what is not, and who everyone 
refers to is Al Abdon. 

Abdon has been the technician 
for the Chemistry Department 
since 1977, a year after arriving 
in Montreal from his native 
Phillipines. ‘My wife was of- 
fered a nursing position in this ci- 
ty, so we moved. It took me 
almost a year though to find 
work," he recalls. 

Although he finished his BSc in 
Biological Sciences in the 
Phillipines, he found himself in 
the military, as an Air Force air 
traffic controller, from the age of 
22 to 26. 

At the same time as he studied 
he was active in the Youth 
Development Program — which 
is geared to promote citizenship 
among young boys. aged 14 to 
17. 

It comes as no particular sur- 
prise then to find Abdon immers- 
ed in the Canadian Forces. Here 
he took a basic officer qualifying 
course, and now he primes 
trainees twice a week in the 
cadet corps. 

Being so far from his 
homeland, however, did not 
quelch his community con- 
sciousness. Here he's adapted 
his unique skills to the ever- 
growing Filipino population. He 





PROFILES 


is a photo-journalist for Tmaraw, 
the monthly local Filipino 
newspaper. He also functions as 
a press relations officer for the 
Filipino-Canadian Association of 
the West Island, where he, and 
his wife and two daughters, 
reside. 

He has no regrets about leav- 








ing his native country. In fact, 
he cites Montreal as ‘’one ot the 
best cities in the world" and is 
perfectly happy here. One of his 
major undertakings for the 
future will be to learn French, 
which he hopes will become his 
third language, after English and 
Tagalog, the official language of 
the Phillipines. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 


UNDERSTANDING DREAMS 
Lacolle Centre Workshop 


Fall ’83 


Bartending 
Monday: 18:00-20:00 
Social Dance 
Tuesday: 19:00-21:00 
The Art of Stock Market Speculation 
Tuesday: 19:00-21:00 


Marty Fromm, Gestalt 
therapist, will conduct 
workshop October 22, 
and 23. Learn how 
dreams provide _ 
insight into one’s inner 


life and direction for 
the future. Registration 
for Concordia $100, 
other $125. For 
additional information 
call 344 or 494. 





‘ 


Weight Loss through Yoga and Nutrition 
Wednesday: 17:30-19:00 
Wine Appreciation 





AV's help in 
TESL video 


To the Editor: 


Wednesday: 18:00-20:00 

Women’s Self-defense (Wen-Do) 
Thursday: 16:00-18:00 
Public Speaking Many thanks to Lise Bisson- 
Wednesday: 16:00-18:00 nette for her excellent reporting 
The Classical Guitar of the TESL Video film. 
Tuesday and Thursday: However, the focus being of our 
Sec. 1 ?) 3 and 4 san: 19:00-21:00 department s distance teaching, 
Cl ee kofS ber 26 the article does not acknowledge 
asses start week of september the tremendous job done by Paul 
REGISTRATION Vinet of the Audio-Visual 
Registration will take place until Department who coordinated 
Friday, September 23, 1983 the whole project, by Dana 
Mon., Wed., and Fri. at Loyola (CUSA office) Bodner who supervised the -pro- 
9:00-17:00 


duction of the graphics, by Joost 

Tues. and Thurs. at SGW Room H-643 Heide nd Boh oe Pee 

9:00-17:00 David, etc. of AV and by Jim 

Tel. 879-4500 or 482-9280 Connelly of TESL who directed 
(Courses may be cancelled in the 
event of insufficient registration) 






World-wide reservations at. low rates 
Efficient, personalized service 
Located near Hall Bldg. at SGW 


ors 


Voyages Véronique Travel inc. 





1448 Sherbrooke W. (near Bishop St.) 


844-8661 
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the filming. 
Molly Petrie 
Director, TESL Centre 





How planning 
nearly missed 
the mark 


The Vanier Project 


WHEN THE 13 MEMBERS of the 
library planning committee first came 
together to plan for the Vanier Library 
extension, they came close to giving 
the University just that — a larger 
version of the same library, with all 
its deficiencies intact. 

"Our initial block was that the 
Planning Committee thought in terms 
of existing facilities,'’ says University 
Provost Martin Singer, a spokesman 
for the committee. ''Then we started 
to think, ‘If we had the perfect library 
building, what would we do?" " 

The result, which should be ready 
in 1984 or 1985, is a complete 
integration of existing and projected 
facilities. The extension will not be a 
separate annex hooked on to the 
present facility. 

The completed library will have 
obvious advantages. Almost 
everything — shelves, study, 
circulation, and reference space — 
will be doubled. Several new features 
will be added: small and medium- 
sized seminar rooms, an audio-visual- 
equipped orientation room and a 
larger auditorium. And, to the relief of 
all, some of the current problems — 
poor ventilation and temperature 
control, inadequate sound insulation 
— will be corrected in the expansion 
project. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing 
feature of the planned facilities is the 
establishment of seven or eight clearly 
defined clusters for specific groups of 
students, known as home 
environments. 

"Each of these will be designed 
with the students’ needs in mind,"’ 
says Irene Sendek, head of Loyola 
libraries. ''For example, commerce 
students like to study in groups, so 
they need enclosed surroundings. 
They also need electrical outlets for 
calculators. Fine arts students tend to 
have larger books and portfolios, so 
they need larger desks and better 
lighting. . 

The floors are planned in such a 


"Then we started to 
think, ‘If we had the 


perfect library 


building, what would 


we do?’ ” 
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LOADING 


TOGETHER 


Report of the Concordia Capital Campaign 





Buipinc ToGETHER celebrates Loyola's contribution to the community 
and looks at some of the more pressing needs facing Concordia's westend 
campus. Last March, Concordia’s $25 million capital campaign was 
launched to meet the cost of various expansion and consolidation projects 
— among them, a doubling in size of Loyola's cramped Vanier Library, 
and a new teaching theatre to replace the aging and decrepit Chameleon 
Theatre. Concordia also has to raise money to maintain the university's 
network of colleges — one of which is highlighted in this section ~ and en- 
sure that the latest equipment remains available to students. In certain 
areas, such as communications, touched on in this section, the latest tech- 
nology is not so much desirable as critical — a distinction that marks Con- 
cordia’s campaign objectives generally. 


way that students in their home 
environments will be close to the 
books they need as well as the 
periodicals. Science and commerce 
students, who use more periodicals, 
will be closest (to them],'’ she adds. 


























Martin Singer: 
library planner 


Also planned are two open storage 
facilities for compact shelving. In this 
case, storage space has to be planned 
for in advance because compact 
shelving requires heavier floors. ''We 
would like to plan for up to ten years' 
growth, but it's always hard to predict 
what will happen," Singer points out. 

Predictions are for only moderate 
growth for the University's book 
collection. ‘In terms of volume, the 
book budget has not increased so 
buying capacity has decreased,’ says 
Sendek. 

The new extension will allow for 
greater benefit from technological 
development. ''At the moment, we 
don't have the electrical supply to 
install terminals," Sendek says. 

The extension and renovation will 
cost $5 million and is not based on 
the amount of space available, but on 
government norms calculated on 
enrolment and other factors. 

“We are building to the maximum 
increase we are entitled to,'’ Sendek 
says. 


More than a 
quarter of 
the way there 


The Campaign 


THE UNiversiTy CAPITAL CAMPAIGN, 
which seeks to raise $25 million 
towards the cost of several major con- 
struction projects on both the Loyola 
and Sir George Williams campuses, 
has already attained more than 28% 
of its financial objective. This an- 
nouncement by National Campaign 
Chairman William Stinson, President 
of Canadian Pacific Ltd., follows a 
hectic summer of preparatory work 
for the second phase of fundraising 
activities in the five-year campaign. 

Heralding the new season of active 
fundraising is a series of public events 
centered on the Loyola Campus, 
beginning with today’s Street Fair, 
sponsored by CUSA. A list of these 
events was published in last week's 
Thursday Report. 

Some of the principal features of the 
Campaign Program, which continues 
in a spirit of renewed optimism, are: 

* The launching of the National 
Alumni solicitation program which 
was carefully planned during the sum- 
mer under the chairmanship of Loyola 
Alumnus Peter Howlett; 

¢ the imminent canvass of University 
Faculty members within the context 
of the campaign's University Com- 
munity Division, headed by Cameron 
Nish; and 

* a special approach to an additional 
1,000 prospective corporate donors, 
the names of which were researched 
by Capital Campaign staff this 
summer. 

Meanwhile, the Campaign's 
volunteers and staff are looking for- 
ward enthusiastically to a busy fall 
and winter of fundraising on behalf of 
Concordia. 


VANIER LIBRARY EXTENSION 





Building together 


Steering Committee 


National Chairman 
William W. Stinson 


Honorary Chairman 
A. Jean de Grandpré 


Honorary Treasurer 
M. Brian Mulroney 


National Vice-Chairman 
Claude I. Taylor 
Major Corporate: Division 


Vice-Chairmen 


G. Drummond Birks 
Special Names 


Maurice J. Bourgault 
Peter Bronfman 


Peter A. Howlett 
National Alumni 


Pierre Laurin 


Norman McDonald 
Public Relations 


Robert Y. McGregor 
National Individual Gifts 


Cameron Nish 
University Community 


Ronald T. Riley 
Nationa! Foundations 


James H. Smith 
Corporate Division 


Ex-officio Members 
Chancellor of the University 
W. Earle McLaughlin 


Chairman, Board of Governors 
Donald W. McNaughton 


Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
John W. O'Brien 
Campaign Director 

Joseph J. Berlettano 
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How to avoid 
dancing with - 
snin splints 


Chameleon 1 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW experimental 
theatre on the Loyola campus is 
scheduled to begin in mid-1985. 

"Tt's all tied up with the capital 
campaign,'' says Don Childs, Theatre 
Department chairman. ''We all hope 
it's going to happen. We're talking 
about $4 million — that's the figure 
Planning came up with.” 

Building the new theatre will bring 
changes. ‘It would mean the 
concentration of most of the theatre 
department here. We would still 
retain the D.B. Clarke theatre 
downtown, because you can't train 
people in theatre without training 
them in a traditional theatre as well,’ 
says Childs. 

"A traditional theatre has an 
auditorium with seats and a stage,"’ 
explains Childs. 

"An experimental theatre is flexible 


— it can be set up in that arrangement 


or you can put the seats all around 
the stage, or the audience in the 
middle and the stage on the outside.” 
The new theatre would replace the 
Chameleon Theatre and be large 
enough to hold about 125 people. 
"What the department is using now 
is not only inadequate in terms of 
size, but inferior space in terms of 
quality,'' says Childs. Has the old 
Chameleon no redeeming features? 
"We work there because in training 
theatre people today, it's absolutely 
essential that you have that kind of 
space to work in. But, we're reluctant 
to call it a theatre; we don’t charge 
money for plays there, we don't have 


plays that are truly open to the public. 


"What the new Chameleon would 
do is bring us into a position where 
we could do things in the facilities in 
which they're supposed to be done. 


2/ Building Together 


T. P. Slattery, Loyola and Montreal 

















There's a big difference in doing a 
very active kind of work on a 
concrete floor — running, jumping, 
etc. — and doing it on a properly 
sprung floor. Dancers, for instance, do 
not go out and dance on a concrete 
floor — they'd get shin splints or 
damage their backs." 

As well as improving facilities, a 


Don Childs: opening possibilities 


new theatre would allow the 
department to be concentrated on one 
campus, something the department 
has wanted for a long time. 

“Right now, our courses are taught 
in five different buildings, and people 
have offices in three different 
buildings. It's very difficult because 


Magnus 
Bookshop 


The best selection of remainders and 
publishers’ overstock in Montreal 
ALL BOOKS 
50% — 90% off 








theatre is a ‘collaborative’ art. So 
when you spread all these people 
around, it becomes psychologically 
difficult as well as physically difficult 
to deal with," Childs says. 

The theatre would be situated on 
either one of two sites: in the 
courtyard by Hingston Hall, or behind 
St. Ignatius School on West Broadway. 
The second option would be the 
logical choice if the University 
succeeded in leasing St. Ignatius 
School to house the Theatre 
Department. 

However, ‘'the school board (the 
Montreal Catholic School 
Commission} wants a two-year lease 
and the university doesn't want to 
renovate for a two-year lease, which 
is understandable,'' says Childs. 

“Tf the lease is settled, then I'm 
pretty sure that's where we'll be. It 
makes a lot of sense to move Theatre 
over there because theatre needs a 
space of its own, a space that's 
uninterrupted by other classes from 
outside the department. Not that other 
classes bother Theatre — they don't — 
it's the opposite. When I directed last 
spring, I was asked by a professor 
here in Hingston Hall to be quiet. 
Well, it's hard to rehearse a play and 
tell people to be quiet." 


Looking back 


to bright 


beginnings 


Chameleon 2 


its students with the best theoretical 
and practical training possible. 

Many of the program's acting 
classes (and productions} take place in 
Loyola's Chameleon Theatre, a con- 
verted cafeteria with concrete floors. 
Voice and movement classes are held 
in two dry, airless Hingston Hall 
classrooms known as The Fishbowls. 

The Chameleon was supposed to 
house the Theatre classes only for its 
first few years, Spensley said. 

"We've grown beyond what it can 
possibly house. When we get a new 
facility there's no question in my 
mind that we'll move into the next 
Mach speed." ; 

Classes are also held in Sir George 
locations, and both faculty and 
students spend too much time and 
energy moving from building to 
building, campus to campus, said 
Spensley. 

‘Students have to move from space 
to space in the winter after getting 
sweaty, they have to lie on cold 
floors, there's draughtiness and 
airless studios where you feel sick 
after one hour of a two hour class — 
it is not acceptable. We need inte- 
gration and focus, a space that's as 
good as the faculty. 

"We don't need heaven or a 
palace," he added. ‘‘Just a decent 
working space. What we have now is 
just a space." 


Spensley's concern is that of a man _ 


who midwifed the program from its 
inception to departmental status. 

An actor, director and scholar (he 
produced his own translation and 
adaptation of Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women in 1981 at the Chameleon), 
Spensley was brought to Loyola in 
1971 to teach drama under the aegis 
of Interdisciplinary Studies. 

A drama major was organized, 
drawing courses from English, 
Classics and Communication Arts. 
The evening division, then headed by: 
Doug Potvin, also offered summer 
classes that proved highly successful. 

There were two independent theatre 
groups on campus at the time: 
Théarts, and The Actors’ Company, 
but both were extracurricular. 

"My concern was curricular,'’ said 
Spensley. ''The priority was for~~ 
students to earn credit for what they 
were doing.” 

With support from Sean McEvenue, 
Brian Counihan and Eileen Preston, 
the program began to get up on its 
feet. The F.C. Smith Auditorium was 
available for productions, but 
Spensley found it inappropriate. 

The F.C. Smith was also booked for 
films, lectures and other events. '’The 





Philip Spensley: bright memories es 


the founding of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, as well as a Drama department, 
which Spensley headed from 1975 to 
his sabbatical in 1977. 

In 1974.and 1975, Spensley also 
took part in one of the department's 
most memorable projects: summer 
trips to Greece, birthplace of the art, 
where students toured ancient amphi- 
theatres, and attended productions by 
leading Greek companies. 

The new department offered four 
BFAs: drama major, performance, 
scenography and drama in education. 
There were now two theatres, the 
Chameleon and D.B. Clarke, and an 
expanded faculty. 

All of it meant a bright future, but 
growing pains as well: ''We were ser- 
ving students from two past programs 
and one emerging program, with ex- 
pectations of new people and old peo- 
ple clashing,'’ Spensley recalls. 
“There was a lot of strain. 

"We also lost, in growing, a 
relationship with other departments 
that had been very strong. 

"But we've gained through intensi- 
ty. We are giving, no doubt, a much 
better education.” 

In fact, the department is coming 
around full circle. Future programs 
will enable students to study classics, 
art, physics and even exercise science 
to complement their drama courses. 

We've now come far enough to 
open up again, and we're excited 
about it. It's like a teenager, looking 
into the self and looking back out 
again. We've reached a certain 
maturity.” 

With a faculty and technical staff of 


“more than twenty, a swelling student 


body, its two theatres and noteworthy 
productions, Concordia's Theatre 
Department has indeed matured. 

"We have one of the few best 
undergraduate programs in North 
America, and I mean including the 
States,'’ Spensley said. ''But we can’t 
sit back. If you ever say 'Now we 
have the perfect program,’ it's the 
beginning of death.” 


Keeping spirit 
alive amidst 


One oF ConcorpiA4's fastest growing 
departments over the last decade has 
been Theatre. From a staff of one and 
a half and a student body totalling 
eight, it has bloomed into a respected 
professional training program whose 
staff and students stage half a dozen 
quality shows a year. 

Like a growing child, however, it's 
threatening to split its seams. The 
department desperately needs space, 
according to its founder, Philip 
Spensley, if it is to continue providing 


biology department has its own lab, 
and we needed our own lab. A 
teaching / performance facility, rather 
than a major performance facility that. 
everyone else used as well.” 

Thus, 1973 saw two milestones for 
theatre: the birth of the Chameleon 
Theatre, and the creation of a Depart-- 
ment of Fine Arts, which severed the 
umbilical cord between theatre and 
English and Classics. 

Then came the merger between 
Loyola and Sir George Williams, and 
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change 


With Russell Breen 


“THE HELL WITH YOU," the grad says. 
“T'm not giving a dime to Concordia 
because Concordia finished off 
Loyola.’ : 

In the midst of a capital campaign, 
you've got to know what to do when 
a grad hits you with that. 

If there's time, and he's smaller 
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than you, you try to talk him out of it. 

And there's no one better to go to 
for advice than Russell Breen when it 
comes to verbal jousting on that score. 
He's been through it before. What's 
more, Concordia's vice rector, 
academic, for Arts and Science, was 
an active Loyolan in his day (among 
his credentials, editor in chief of the 
News} and he developed a passion for 
the place. 

Breen was also arguably Loyola's 
staunchest partisan when it came time 
to make sure Loyola values got page 
one treatment when Concordia's 
educational approach and philosophy 
were first written down. 

First, Breen advises, be prepared to 
give a little. If the institution can be 
cited for drifting away from some of 
the fundamentals, give the grad his 
due. “If there is something in what 
they say, we've got to be prepared to 
correct the problem. 

“On the other hand, the alumni 
can't expect to return to the status 
quo ante,"’ Breen cautions. ''In other 


Russell Breen: has the answers 


words society is evolving, and the 
university along with it." 

The vice rector's remark sparks a 
memory. "I still remember in my 
senior year the professor calling me 
up because he thought I didn't have a 
tie on! One of the expressions back 
then was ‘No pyjama coats are 
allowed in here’ — meaning no flashy 
sports coats. 

"You had to wear a suit and a 
proper shirt and tie,’ Breen recalls. 
“Well, alumni can't come back and 
expect to find that sort of situation." 
There is an air of relief in the vice 
rector's manner. 

“But alumni do have a legitimate 
right to claim that some of the original 
values in a certain type of education 
should still be found on campus 
today." 

What's that? Well, to Russell Breen, 
it's often a question of what it is not: 
it's not an over specialized streaming 
of students where depth in a subject 
is encouraged at the expense of 
breadth of knowledge of many 
subjects and their inter-relationships. 
It's not all work and no play: ''We 
used to frown on what we called ‘the 
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three thirty student’, Breen says. 
‘The three thirty student would 
disappear after classes and take the 
bus home.” 

Extra curricular activity was 
considered an integral part of one's 
education at Loyola. And it was as 
much a dimension of campus life for 
faculty as it was for the student, 
Breen says. 

If some of the faculty today can be 
cited for not playing ball, campus life 
still seems decidedly healthy. What's 
more, the academic approach Breen 
endorses — much of it expressed 
today in Concordia's flourishing 
college system — is growing and 
maturing. 

"When I'm asked ‘what is the 
Loyola tradition?’, I try to seize those 
things, the essence of what made life 
so meaningful and then I try to 
reproduce it — though not necessarily 
in the same form. There was no 
Lonergan University College when I 
was here as an undergraduate, but it 
is an expression of that tradition 
today.’ 

There's one tradition that's been in 
decline for several years though — the 
notion that a campus comes with an 
adequately equipped library. 
Enrolment increases, twinned with a 
shrinking budget, have reduced the 
Vanier Library's ability to cope with 
campus needs. 

'T've always felt that a university 
was professors and students, labs and 
a library,’ Breen says. ''Vanier is 
underspaced — there's no’ place to sit 
down when you want to consult a 
book — and there's not nearly enough 
space to have a proper collection. 

“Students are being cheated." 

At one point in the interview, the 
vice rector suggested that donors to 
campaigns have changed over the 
years ‘Twenty-five years ago, people 
tended to give automatically — 
without asking any questions. 
Companies now want to have answers 
before they decide on what they want 
to support." 

Russell Breen has the air of some- 
one who can provide the important 
ones on anything from theatre and 
library needs to film editing rooms 
and wheelchair ramps. 
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A Loyola 
remnant gets 
full marks 


Lonergan College 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, now 
five years old, has been called a rem- 
nant of Loyola. It's also been said that 
it wouldn't have come into existence 
without merger, and the zest for ex- 
periment one associates with new 
ventures. 

As experiments go — and here the 
irony goes into a double loop — the 
Lonergan idea is old hat by Loyola 
standards. The goal of relating diverse 
areas of expertise to a religious 
perspective goes at least as far back as 
"Brains'' Lonergan's days at Loyola. 
Bernard Lonergan attended Loyola 
High School and later the college in 
the early ‘20s. ‘‘After Sophomore, he 
entered the Society of Jesus to become 
one of its greatest scholars,'’ writes 
T.P. Slattery in his history Loyola and 
Montreal. ie 

Lonergan’s best known work, In- 
sight, is regarded as one of the most 
thought provoking investigations into 
the theory of knowlege this century 
has produced. 

He was, and remains, opposed to 
rigidly organized education and what 
he once called its ‘pompous cur- 
ricula”’. It was all terribly impractical 
by today's standards: Education, he 
once complained, ‘‘overemphasized 
the measurable part of cultural 
development to the neglect of purely 
intellectual training." 

It seemed impractical until one con- 
sidered the ennui of the buildings we 
inhabit, the food we eat, the numbing 
beeps of electronic arcades and life in 
Bland City generally. 

When the Lonergan idea was first 
aired around Concordia's committees 
and councils, it was all a bit airy 
fairy, a little too hocus pokus. What 
sort of job training was it good for, 
some people wanted to know? Though 
its proponents were often more equip- 






ped to say what Lonergan wouldn't do 
than what it was designed to do, it 
was, almost incidentally, becoming a 
very practical venture: it was in the 
business of training the intellect, of 
working the mind. It was established 
to produce thinking people, and 
hadn't personnel managers and 
business leaders been lamenting the 
fact that universities hadn't been 
graduating the like for an age? 

As with all of Concordia’s colleges, 
the fifth birthday is critical. When the 
birthday cake comes out, the college 
staff gathers round and makes one 
wish before blowing out the candles. 
The wish, no matter who the in- 
dividual, no matter which college, is 
always the same — that the external 
examiner's report on the college be a 
favourable one. 

Lonergan Principal Sean 
McEvenue's call to the public rela- 
tions office gave the results away: 
“T'd be happy to show you our report 
some time.’ 

The report was prepared by Dr. 
William Bergquist, director of the 
Wright Institute's Center for Organiza- 
tional Studies in Berkeley, California. 
Bergquist, describing his assessment 
as hardly definitive, wrote his report 
after a day's visit to Lonergan where 
he held a series of group and in- 
dividual interviews with faculty and 
students and attended seminar ses- 
sions. Bergquist also reviewed college 
liferature before compiling his report. 

The report looked at the college's 
impact on faculty, students, and on 
the university generally, and assessed 
the resources and climate of 
Lonergan, before drawing some 
conclusions. 

The assessor's thoughts on 
Lonergan's impact on faculty brought 
back the Loyola of old. Faculty, no 
longer confined to the pigeon holes of 
their disciplines were starting to 
forage around in other fields. Notes 
Bergquist, ‘Faculty members are 
reading outside their disciplines, and 
are conversing with colleagues in 
other fields.'’ He went on to say the 
practice was more than merely keep- 
ing abreast of a few key events on the 
outside — the faculty were really digg- 
ing their heels in: ''They read one or 
more primary works by a central in- 
tellectual figure of our times (or our 
culture}, then discuss these works 
with one another, guided by a visiting 
expert in the field.” 

So impressed was Bergquist on this 
score that he confessed to having dif- 
ficulty identifying disciplinary affilia- 
tions of participants in one seminar. 
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Lonergan would be pleased with his 


finding. 
On student impact, Bergquist has 
this to say: ''. . the College serves as 


- a haven from the depersonalizing and 


non integrating educational ex- 
periences found elsewhere in our 
lives." 

Of broader concern to Concordia as 
a whole is Lonergan's effect on cam- 
pus life generally, quite apart from ac- 
tivity in its own seminar rooms. On 
this, Bergquist noted a useful detail of 
Lonergan policy: ‘The policy of re- 
quiring faculty to leave the College 
after a specific number of years en- 
courages interaction with the rest of 
the University community. . ." 

If Bergquist found fault with 
Lonergan University College, it was 
with the college's own assessment 
procedures. The visiting fellows’ 
policy might be tightened to ensure 
visiting scholars are used to best ad- 
vantage; students, who are disap- 
pointed by either Lonergan's perceiv- 
ed laxness or intensity so far as 
religious perspectives are concerned, 
would be better served by more care- 
fully prepared publicity materials. 
Bergquist also suggested that the col- 
lege strengthen its relations with other 
departments across the University, 
and try to generate more interest in 
an obviously successful approach to 
learning. He also suggested that 
Lonergan-style courses be offered out- 
side the college. 

“An environment that both 
challenges and supports the faculty 
and students of the College has been 
created at Lonergan. Such an environ- 
ment is rare in contemporary educa- 
tion, especially in an urban, com- 
muter university such as 
Concordia. . .'’ 


Keeping up to 
technological 
demands 


Comm Studies 


CANADA'S FIRST communication arts 
program had inauspicious beginnings: 
a 10 by 15 classroom, a $1,200 
budget, and an office and secretary 
shared with Theology. 

Today, almost 20 years later, 
Communication Studies enjoys 
national prominence, an illustrious list 
of graduates, and three floors of the 
Bryan Building on Concordia's Loyola 
Campus. 

The program was begun in 1963-64 
by Father John O'Brien, now on 
extended leave in Rome. 

“Tt was a matter of his convincing 
people that communication arts were 
a valid university enterprise; that 
movies and television were not just 
entertainment, but a serious academic 
thing to do," said John Buell, who 
joined the department in 1965 and has 
taught there ever since. 

The prophecy has of course been 
fulfilled. Institutions-like Concordia 
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and Ryerson, and individuals like 
Marshall McLuhan have made 
communications and. media an 
academic field to be reckoned with. 

Today, as many as 450 students 
apply annually to Concordia's 
Communication Studies program (the 
name was changed from Comm Arts 
to avoid confusion with Fine Arts). 
Space dictates that only 120 of them 
will be accepted into first year. 

The beginnings, though, were 
humble. Nomadic wanderings through 
the campus before a permanent 
facility was built: Classrooms in the . 
* central building, the refectory, behind 
Mr. Hot Dog on Sherbrooke Street. 

We moved from place to place all 
over until the Bryan Building was 
built (1967)," said Ross Dolinsky, the 
technical supervisor of the program 
since its inception. 

Today, Dolinsky oversees two 
television studios, both with complete 
editing facilities, an array of television 
cameras, portapacks, and both 8mm 
and 16mm film cameras and editing 
tables. 

Technical courses are a backbone of 
the program, according to Buell: “'It's 
kept our academic side on the ground, 
rather than going off into theoretical 
clouds."’ 

Financially, though, they're an 
Achilles heel, said new department 
head Gail Valaskakis. ''We're one of 
two universities in Canada that teach 
lab courses, what you'd call 
production courses (Ryerson is the 
other),'' said Valaskakis, who 
succeeded Lindsay Crysler this year. 

‘The expense is keeping up with 
technology — our needs are critical in. 
that area. We're committed to the fact 
that to work in media you need. “ 
hands-on experience. So we have 
continuing capital needs for 
equipment,"’ she stated. 

The non-salary budget, for instance, 
which provides for cameras, film, 
videotape, lectures and film rentals, 
has been frozen at $98,800 for five 
years, she said. ''With inflation, we 
have to make cuts and we have to 
make critical decisions: do we charge 
students for film? We don't want to 
do that, they're no richer than we are. 
Do we cut courses?”’ 

The two main challenges 
Communication Studies now faces, 
Valaskakis said, are: ''To keep up 
with changing technology, and 
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continue offering the best MA 
program possible. "' 

The MA program is just in its 
second year, and applications are 
pouring in from national magazine 
editors and writers, the National Film 
Board, from media and advertising 
professionals, and teachers. They 
come from across Canada, from as far 
away as Africa and Iraq. 

It suits a program that has sent 
graduates out to make their mark 
from Yellowknife to India and all 
points in between. 

Pulse News, the fifth estate, the CBC 
and CTV networks, and other 
programs both local and national are 
all stocked with Concordia graduates. 
An old boy network is-growing, 
Valaskakis said. 

The MA program will concentrate 
on research in media policy, law, 
aesthetics and ethics. 

The undergraduate program will 
continue giving students as good a 
grounding in media as financial 
circumstances allow. 

We are like general practitioners,"’ 
Dolinsky said. ''We introduce 
students to media, how to pass their 
message on to the masses. After that, 
they can specialize in film, television, 
photography or sound." 

All from the humblest beginnings. 
We've done very well,’ Valaskakis 
summed up. ‘'It's proved a very solid 
training ground for anyone working in 
media." 


A Guide to 
the sporting 
tradition 


Athletics 


THE TRADITION was going out to see 
the team. In pre-merger days when 
Loyola's big rival was Sir George, the 
rinks and gymnasiums were packed 
with fans. 

Mike Hickey, then the Sir George 
basketball coach and now the 
Concordia basketball coach, 
remembers: ''I can remember one 
year I was coaching, we beat Loyola 
in the play-offs, then we went to the 
hockey rink to watch a hockey game, 
and both places were packed — you 
just couldn't get a seat. 





"'T can remember one fan, who late 
turned out to be a good friend of 
mine, just yelling and screaming at 
me because we'd just won the game. 
That's the kind of atmosphere you 
had. It was a big thing and people got 
excited.’ 

Five consecutive league 
championships in basketball and 
hockey, two league championships in 
football, and a national championship 
in soccer all within the years '65-'70, 
were things to get excited about, as 
were the numerous championships 
throughout Loyola history. 

And the people! Paul Haynes, star 
quarterback of the 1928 Dominion 
Intercollegiate football championship 
team who went on to play with the 
Montreal Maroons, the Boston Bruins 
and the Montreal Canadiens; Frank 
Shaughnessy Sr. and Jr., ''Jake’’ 
Warren, ‘’Tiger'’ Gagnon, ''Terrible"’ 
Ralph Toohy, and Pedro Suinaga 
Lujan whose ambidextrous kicking 
abilities helped win the Junior 
Intercollegiate and Dominion titles in 
1923. 

Much later, there would be Larry 
Tittly now of the Ottawa Rough 
Riders, and Larry Carriére of the 
Buffalo Sabres. 

The '60s brought big changes. Dr. 
Ed Enos came to Loyola as athletic 
director in 1965: ''We went from 
about a three or four sport program,’ 
Enos explained, ''to a 40 sport 
program. And at the same time, as 
women started to appear on campus, 
we started the women's program." 

With merger, more change. In a 
wink, Concordia teams were too 
strong for the weaker Quebec 
university teams, and it erased an 
exciting Loyola-Sir George rivalry. 
“It's a shame the merger came in that 
respect,’ says Mike Hickey, ‘because 
we were the two schools that could go 
at each other all the time, and bring 
fans out."’ 

Though fan support is less fervent, 
Concordia still boasts the province's 
strongest hockey team, strong 
basketball teams, and a champion 
football squad. And if Concordia 
follows national trends, increased 
interest in varsity games should bring 
out the crowds Concordia’'s Stingers 
deserve. 

A sports medicine clinic was opened 
in September 1982 as a pilot project 
by Dr. William Sellers, chairman of 
the department of Exercise Science. It 


caters to Concordia and outside / 
athletes of all types, from recreational 
to pro, and apart from assessing 
athletic injuries, it offers treatment 
and rehabilitation services. 

John Boulay is one of the clinic's 
full-time athletic therapists: ''If 
somebody has a sports injury and it's 
been nagging him for a while we will 
evaluate them and, if necessary, send 
them to the proper health care 
specialist. 

'A lot of times people see their 
physician. But he can't always 
pinpoint the problem because he 
doesn't have enough sports 
experience. We're sports specialists 
who understand the athletes and help 
them get back into shape.” 


Complaints and 
more complaints 
from who else? 


Graeme Decarie 
My STRONGEST MEMORY of Sir George 


Williams College is not a pleasant 


one. Classes in those days back in the 
fifties were held in residence rooms of 
Central Y.M.C.A. The cafeteria was in 
the basement, next to the gym. As a 
result, the apple pie and coffee, even 
the marble countertops, were steeped 
in the odour of old running shoes and 
other, more exotic, items of gymnastic 
attire. We were second choice 
students in a second choice school; 
the cafeteria left no doubt in our 
minds about that. 

And Loyola? Well, I passed it often 
enough, but it was for R---n C----cs, 
and I was a Protestant. It was for 
people who were, well, different; that 
was all one had to know about it. 
There was one other thing — a 
persistent rumour that Bing Crosby's 
sons attended Loyola under assumed 
names. That was Loyola's only fame 
outside Catholic circles in Montreal. 

Not until the Fall of 1971 when I 
returned to Montreal to teach 
Canadian history at, of all places, 
Loyola did I understand how much 
those two schools meant to me, to 
tens of thousands of others, and to the 
history of this province. 
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Guest Speaker: 
Prof. Harry Hill 


Workshops: 


Septemberf 


Centre for Mature Students 
Saturday, the 24th of September 1983 
Faculty Club Complex 
7th Floor, Hall Building 


Concordia University, Department of English: 
The Difficulty of Pleasure 


How to Write a Term Paper = 
How to Study & take Notes 
A University Education - Why? 


NOTE: As a complete luncheon will be served, 
there will be a $5.00 charge to help defray costs. 
Students, Faculty and Staff are asked to buy 
Luncheon Tickets in advance at the Centre for 
Mature Students on either campus. 


Telephone: SWG — 
Loyola: 482-0320 Ext. 263 


Loyola and Sir George were the 
keys to the first quiet revolution in 
Quebec. From 1945 through the 
1950's and beyond, there was an 
enormous expansion of business 
which created a demand for more 
highly skilled people. It was a demand 
which could not, as it had been in the 
past, be satisfied by the importation of 
trained people. This time, they had to 
come from the Pointe, and Verdun, 
and Maisonneuve, and Park Ex; and 
they had to be trained here. By an 
accident of history, Sir George and 
Loyola were in the right place. It was 
by no accident but by the goodness (I 
can think of no other word] of their 
founders, and by the dedication (again 
there is no other word] of their staffs 
that the two schools were ready for 
the job, ready for all those who didn't 
have the money or the background 
that was supposed to be necessary for 
university study. We're proud, and 
justifiably so, of our graduates in 
important posts all over the world. 
But for the real significance of Sir 
George and Loyola, check the people 
who staff the offices and the schools 
and the social agencies throughout 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Oh, sure, lots of other schools 
throughout North America went 
through the same process. Lots of 
other schools, like Sir George and 
Loyola, became big universities and 
“name"' schools as a side effect of the 
process. The difference between Sir 
George and Loyola and those other 
schools is that Sir George and Loyola 
never forgot, in their new prestige, 
their origins in service to the 
community. 

When Sir George and Loyola were 
joined into Concordia, there was 
much muttering about the loss of 
traditions on both sides. In fact, the 
traditions had so much in common 
that the merger was a perfect blend. 
Concordia is simply more of the best 
that was in both. 

I studied at Sir George and 
complained constantly about the 
place. I taught at Loyola and made 
more trouble, I suspect, than I was 
worth. I teach now at Concordia, and 
frequently write columns making fun 
of it. But I wouldn't be anywhere 
else. I owe them a great deal. We all 
do. 
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Authorization 
for students 


Just so that we know who you 
are, and to enable us to build up 
utilization statistics helpful in 
forward planning, we require 
that an authorization form be 
signed by your course instructor. 
Blank forms are available from 
the equipment depots on either 
campus and are valid for the 
academic year. 

As an alternative, for courses 
in media production and utiliza- 
tion, course lists, giving student 
names and ID numbers may be 
submitted by academic 
departments. 


AVISTA Centres 


Centres have been set up on 
each campus to provide media 
production facilities for the 
benefit of students, faculty and 
staff who do not have access to 
such equipment within their 
own departments. 

The Loyola AVISTA Centre, 
located in the basement of the 
Administration Building is cur- 
rently undergoing renovations to 
accommodate an audio studio 
for the benefit of the Music 
Department and other program- 
mes requiring recording 
facilities. Hopefully work will be 
completed by the end of 
September. 

= « Paul Hrasko 


Tucked away on the top floor 
of Annex K, 2150 Bishop, is the 
downtown AVISTA area. The 
equipment has been painstaking- 
ly restored to working order 
after the ravages of two-fires in 
1982 which totally gutted the ad- 
jacent building. Renovations 
have given AVISTA a brand new 
start, providing a modest 
classroom area that can accom- 
modate approximately 20 peo- 
ple, which all goes to show that 
there's some good to be had even 
from disasters. 

Helen Workman 


Improve your 
English skills 


Computer-based tutorials on 
basic English skills (punctuation, 
capitalization, verb agreement 
and so forth) for native speakers 
of English have been offered to 
the general student body by the 
Language Lab for several years. 
Students who wish to take ad- 
vantage of these lessons may use 
a freely-available Language Lab 
account on the University's main 
computer. 

Complete computer novices 
can work with the lessons as no 


Audio-Visual Services 


knowledge of ‘‘computerese’’ is 
required. Students who are in- 
terested can drop by the 
Language Lab's Open Learning 
Centre daily from 14:00 until 
18:00 to be shown how to gain 
access. Lessons are also available 
on micro-computer. 

The Language Lab’s modular 
learning unit operates as an 
Open Learning Centre daily 
from 14:00 until 18:00. A 
resource person is at hand to 
help students in using the wealth 
of material available for English 
skills practice, both for native 
speakers and for speakers of 
English for a second language. 

The Language Lab operates an 
audio-tape copying service. 
Regular speed and high-speed 
multiple copies of originals can 
be made. Some editing of tapes is 
possible. All work is done by 
qualified personnel and, there- 
fore, there is a moderate charge 
for labour and materials. Of 
course, copyright rules apply on 
the duplication of protected 
materials. 

Roger Kenner 


Visual Media 
Resources 


In order to meet the changing 
media needs of academic pro- 
grammes, Visual Media 


Resources has attempted to. 


establish Media Coordinators 
within the various departments. 
Any suggestions or recommen- 
dations for possible Collection 
development should be forward- 
ed through the Media Coor- 
dinator or through the depart- 
ment chairman. 

The following faculty mem- 
bers have kindly consented to 
act as Media Coordinators for the 
academic year 1983/84: 
Education: Dr. D. Dicks 
Geography: Dr. D. Frost 
Science & Human Affairs: Dr. 

F. Knelman 
Political Science: Dr. H. Habib 
Sociology: Dr. T. Buckner 
Art Education: Dr. D. Pariser 
Music: Prof. C. Jackson 
Philosphy: Dr. E. Joos 
Religion: Dr. D. Miller 
Biology: Dr. H. Enesco 
Civil Engineering: Dr. M. 

Douglass 
Mechanical Engineering: Dr. S. 

Sankar 
Management: Dr. M. 
Oppenheim 

With restricted budgets, the 
possibilitity of joint purchasing 
of films and video tape has 
become a practical alternative 
for meeting individual pro- 
gramme needs. So, please feel 
free to forward your suggestions. 
Preview arrangements can 
usually be scheduled free of 
charge. 

Erika Justmann 


New 
Acquisitions 


Films 


How am I Doing? (25 min., 
1979) : 

A logical technique for the ap- 
praisal interview, pinpointing 
the three most common 
managerial attitudes that 
sabotage it. 

Power of Positive Reinforcement 
(28 min., 1978) 

The systematic on-site applica- 
tion of behavior management at 
a 3M plant in California, where 
the result was $5,000,000 saved 
through increased worker 
efficiency. 

Now the Chips are Down (50 
min., 1978) . 

The future of microprocessors 
and its implications for millions 
of jobs. 

Kathe Kollwitz (25 min.) 

Biographical film on German 
artist Kathe Kollwitz. B&W. 

Made in the Bronx (30 min., 
1981) 

An award-winning film il- 
lustrating practical examples of 
how to release creativity in peo- 
ple. Excellent for art teachers 
and other educators. 

Tomber (1 min.) 

An animated film illustrating 
practical examples of how to 
release creativity in people. Ex- 
cellent for art teachers and other 
educators. 

Calder's Little Circus (19 min.) 

Features Alexander Calder 
who built a miniature circus and 
provided us with a foretaste of 
what was to become the essen- 
tial characteristic of the art of his 
mobiles. 

This is Marshall McLuhan 
replacement film (28 min., 1967) 

A variety of photographs and 
editing techniques together with 
narration by Marshall McLuhan 
to explore the changes brought 
about by the electronic tech- 
nology and the effects of mass 
media on modern man. 

Russian Travel Films (on 
deposit with Visual Media 
Resources) 

Siberia 

Riga (12 min.) 

Volgograd : 

Oceanic Winter (9 min.) 

Sochi (9 min.) 

Three Approaches to Psycho- 
therapy I (Pt. I-48 min./Pt. II-32 
min./Pt. III-38 min.) 

This film series is a unique ef- 
fort that allows us to sit in on 
what is ordinarily a very private 
therapeutic experience. Three 
therapists — distinguished by 


their different orientations — 
share their therapeutic en- 
deavors. 

Three Approaches to Psycho- 
therapy II 

16mm colour. 

This series follows the same 
format as the preceding Three 
Approaches ... Each film includes 
an introduction by the therapist 
and a description of his method 
of therapy, followed by an inter- 
view with the client Kathy and 
finally a summation of the 
therapist in the interview. 


Information Processing (28 
min., 1971) 
Actor David Steinberg in- 


troduces this film. The film il- 
lustrates some of the aspects of 
human information processing. 

Token Economy Behaviorism 
applied. (23 min., 1973) 

B.F. Skinner explains the use 
of ‘tokens’ in a program of rein- 
forcement therapy. 


New Video Acquisitions 


A Day with Fred Henderson 

Harvard Business School Tape. 

A Day with Renn Zaphiropoulos 

Harvard Business School Tape. 

Hokushu 

University of Toronto Media 
Center production on the 
Japanese dance, Hokushu. 

Interviews From the Montreal 
World Film Festival 1982 

With: Robert Altman; Joan 
Fontaine; Kathryn Grayson; Col- 
in Higgins; David Stratton. 

Let’s Hear It (28 min.) : 

A comprehensive hearing pro- 
tection programme now being 


“set up by various companies. 


Siggraph Video Review Issue 6 

Computer Graphics 

What you are is where you were 
when aon 

With Dr. Morris Massey. A 
programme on attitude formation 


Slide Tape Acquisitions 


Small Scale Hydropower 

Programme on rejuvenated old 
hydroplants in New England- 
Mom and Pop power plants that 
produce their own electricity 
and sell power on the side.(50 
slides with printed narration). 

Acid Precipitation 

Programme on the sources of 
pollution — examples of buf- 
fered and sensitive areas in 
North America and Sweden. (50 
slides with printed narration, 
also three-quarter inch video 
available). 

Hazardous Waste Disposal 

Programme on clean-up opera- 
tions — ground water con- 
tamination in New Jersey, 
Michigan and California. (50 
slides with printed narration). 


Photography 
Services 


A 24 hours colour slide pro- 
cessing service is available. 

Winston, Charlie, Brian and 
Delano are available for expert 
advice and consultation on a 
variety of services. 

Sylvia is leaving on a teaching 
assignment in Mexico. 


Winston Cross 


Research Office 


The Research and Develop- 
ment Lab has been moved from 
H35-3 to H550. The lab conducts 
experimental research into the 
production of hybrid com- 
puter/video instructional 
materials. 

Dr. Gary Boyd 


In Production 


A series of six video program- 
mes on the History and Develop- 
ment of the English Language to 
be used in the Off-Campus 
Credit TESL Programme, 
presented by Prof. B.M. Petrie, 
Director, TESL Centre. 


Research 


Assistance in the development 
of a flight simulator for light 
aircraft. 

Dr. J.V. Svodoba 

Documentation for 
research 
materials. 

Dr, S.V. Svodoba 

Capital Campaign: Slide-show 
for the Development Office to be 
presented to Alumni 
Associations. 


ongoing 
into composite 


Paul J. Vinet 


Large Screen 
Data Display 


A large screen data display 
projector is available for use 
with the video output from a 
computer terminal or micro- 
computer. Communications 
facilities can be arranged in 
selected classrooms in the Hall. 
Building and Central Building 
for the CDC, VAX or other 
subscriber services. An IBM PC 
or standard video terminal is 
available with the projector. 

Mark Schofield 





For further information 


Please call: 
879-4000 
482-0320 Ext. 576 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 15 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open 
meeting at 1:15 p.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
INTERUNIVERSITY CENTRE 
FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGION: 
Bernard Plongeron, Institut 
Catholique de Paris, author of 
Religion et Sociétés en Occident (XVe- 
XXe Siécles), on La dynamique de la 
recherche actuelle en Histoire religieuse 
en France .. interaction entre les 
différentes disciplines at 8 p.m., room 
A-3105 (3rd floor), Pavillon Hubert- 
Aquin, 400 est, rue Ste-Catherine 
(angle St-Denis), Université du 
Québec a Montréal. 

CUSA STREET FESTIVAL; All day 
Loyola Street Festival, 11 a.m.- 11 
p.m. Get acquainted with the Loyola 
campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
There'll be food, beer, an 
Amusement Park and all the Jazz you 
can hear. Visit the Capital Campaign 
booth. Campus tours are available. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Guest speaker Mr. 
F.H. Auld, Project Analyst, CN, 
Dept. of Economics & Analysis, on 
Overview of Issues in Canadian 
Transportation, 11:45 a.m. -1p.m., in 
H-511/1, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
FREE. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: AIDS Discussion 
featuring a medical authority, 4-6 
p.m., 2060 Mackay St. SGW campus. 


Friday 16 


FOOTBALL: Concordia vs McGill, 
at 7:30 p.m. at McGill. Loyola 
Campus. 


Saturday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Kakita Akanishi (Mansaku Itami, 
1936) (English subt.) with Chiezo 
Kataoka, Sojin Kamiyama and 
Mineko Mori at 7 p.m.; Humanity and 
Paper Balloons (Sasao Yamanaka, 
1937) (English subt.) with Chojuro 
Kawarazaki, Shizue Yamagishi and 
Kanemon Nakamura at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg.; $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. 


Sunday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children's series: The Wizard of Oz 
(Victor Fleming, 1939) (English) with 
Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray 



















Bolger and Jack Haley at 3 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg., $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Loves of Tojuro (Kajiro Yamamoto, 
1938) (English subt.) with Kazuo 
Hasegawa, Takako Irie and Osamu 
Takizawa at 7 p.m.; The Blossoms 
Have Fallen (Tamizo Ishida, 1938) 
(English subt.) with Ranko Hanai, 
Reiko Minakami, Rikie Sanjo and 
Rumi Ejima at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg.; $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


Monday 19 


DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE: 
Mr. Walter J. Chazin, on Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance Measurements of 
Proton Spin-Lattice Relaxation: A 
Survey of Alkaloids and the 
Identification of Steric Effects on 
Methyl Group Relaxation, at 2,p.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Mepris (Jean-Luc Godard, 1963) 
(French) with Brigitte Bardot, Michel 
Piccoli, Jack Palance and Fritz Lang 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$1.75. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA-EL SALVADOR 
COMMITTEE: First meeting. All 
interested in finding out about the 
committee are welcome. Join us in 
room 399-20, 2070 Mackay at 4:30 
p.m. SGW Campus. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Meeting at 11:30 a.m. in room 
AD-128, Administrastive Bldg., 
Loyola campus. All class reps and 
interested Pol. Sci. students are urged 
to attend. For more info. contact ~ 
departmental secretaries. 
ATHLETICS DEPARTMENT: 
Fitness classes begin today at noon 
and the Aerobic dance classes begin 
tomorrow Sept. 20 at Loyola. All 
Victoria scholl classes begin today. 
All Birks Hall classes begin Oct. 3. 


Tuesday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGAPHIC ART: Le 
Mandat (Ousmane Sembene, 1968) 
(French subt.) with Mamadou Guye, 
Yne_ _2N'Diaye and Issa Niang at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75. 
SGW campus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Guest speaker Dr. 
Ruth Heron, Senior Research Officer, 
Transport Development 
Corporation, on Special Needs in 


Art Workshop 


Basic, Intermediate 
& Advanced 
Photography 

Classes 


Starting October, register now. 

For more information call Louise or 
Alan at 482-0320 ext. 207 or drop 
by the art workshop office at 2480 


Transportation, 11:45 a.m.-1p.m., in 
H-511/1, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
FREE. 


Wednesday 21 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: The Ox- 
Bow Incident (William Wellman, 
1943) with Henry Fonda at 7 p.m.; 
The Plainsman (Cecil B. de Mille, 
1937) with Gary Cooper, James 
Ellison and Jean Arthur at 8:45 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Tron Horse (John Ford, 1924) (Silent) 
with George O'Brien and Madge 
Bellamy at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.75. 
SGW campus. 


Thursday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Last Days of Edo (Hiroshi Inagaki, 
1041) (English subt.) with 
Tsumasaburo Bando, Kensaku Hara 
and Takashi Shimura at 7 p.m.; Sazen 
Tange (Masahiro Makino, 1953) 
(English subt.) with Denjiro Okochi, 
Mitsuko Mito, Fujiko Yamamoto, 
Takashi Mita and Shinobu Araki at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. 
SGW campus. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: MICHIGAN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL OPEN TO MEN music 
and discussion to reflect on this 
important event which occurred 
during the past summer, 4-6p.m., 
2060 Mackay. SGW campus 


Friday 23 


LOYOLA CAPITAL CAMPAIGN: 
Charles Ellisom will conduct The 
Concordia University Big Band at 8:30 
p.m., F.C. Smith Auditorium. FREE. 
Loyola campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Night 
Drum (Tadashi Imai, 1958) (English 
subt.) with Rentaro Mikuni, Ineko 
Arima and Masayuki Mori at 7 p.m.; 
The Fireflies |Heinosuke Gosho, 1958) 
(English subt.) with Chikage 
Awashima, Junzaburo Ban, Ayako 
Wakao and Miki Mori at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW 
campus. - 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the 
Conference Room of the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal 
(corner Fielding and Cote St. Luc). 
DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE: 
Shirley Bryntwick on Sex-Role 


West Broadway, Loyola Campus, 


Monday to Friday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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Salience in the Self- Concept and in the 
Perception of Others: Implications for 
Cross-Situational Consistency and 
Psychological Adjustment at 10 a.m. in 
room 206, 2145 Mackay. SGW 
campus. 


Saturday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Killing in Yoshiwara (Tomu Uchida, 
1960) (English subt.) with Chiezo 
Kataoka, Yoshie Mizutani and Ko 
Kimura at 7 p.m.; The Conspirator 
(Daisuke Ito, 1961) (English subt.) 
with Kinnosuke Nakamura, Kaneto 
Iwasaki, Ryunosuke Tsukigata and 
Shuji Sano at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 
FOOTBALL: Concordia Stingers vs 
Queen's, at 2 p.m., Queen's 
University. 


Sunday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s series: Bambi (Walt Disney, 
1942) (English) at 3 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.25. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Wife of Seishu Hanaoka (Yasuzo 
Masumura, 1967) (English subt.) 
with Raizo Ichikawa, Ayako Wakao 
and Hideko Takamine at 7 p.m.; 
Musashi Miyamoto: The Duel at 
Ichijoji (Tomu Uchida, 1964) with 
Kinnosuke Nakamura, Isao Kimura, 
Ken Takakura, Chieko Naniwa, 
Mikijiro Hira and choichiro 
Kawarazaki at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.75 each. SGW campus. 


NOTICES 


QUEBEC & CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION: For all 
International Students whose 
Authorizations expire this fall, 
Immigration Officials will be at the 
Hall Building, room H-651 from 
September 26 - 30. Appointment 
MUST be made at the Dean of 
Students Office, SGW - 2135 
Mackay, or at Loyola - AD-129, 
from August 15 until September 6, 
1983. 

QUIZ 

Do YOU know where to find 


_ answers to these questions? 


e where to locate university 
calendars worldwide 

¢ how to prepare for an 
employment interview 

e where to apply for private 
sources of financial aid 

¢ how to study 

¢ how to conduct an effective job 
hunting campaign 

¢ how to determine which 
universities offer particular 
educational programmes 

e where to find information on 
occupational options and career 
planning 

Come to the GUIDANCE 
INFORMATION CENTRE and 
find the answers. 

Sir George Williams campus, H-440, 
tel. 879-4443; Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway, tel. 482-0320. 

A RECORD LENDING LIBRARY 
of classical music and jazz is 
available to all Concordia students 
and staff with I.D. cards. You can 
take three records out for 14 days, 
free of charge. See Teddy Furter at 
RF 108, Loyola campus, 482-0320 
ext. 249. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


announces the formation of a Suzuki 
program in violin, and cello. The 
instruction is ideal for children as 
young as three and through mid- 
school years. 

Lessons will be given on Saturdays 
between the hours of 9-2. 
Registration will be held from 
September 6 until September 29. 
Classes commence on October 1. 
The program will be organized on a 
two semester system, the first 
semester from Oct. 1-Jan. 29, the 
second from Feb. 2 until May 19. 
Enrollment is limited. For further 
information, call 482-0320 local 611 
or 879-8046. 

CPR COURSES: September 17 & 
18, 1983 - CPR Basic Life Support 
Course, 15 hours for life, course 
includes rescue breathing and one 
person CPR, two person CPR, 
management of the obstructed 
airway and infant resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. For information, please 
call Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

CPR REFRESHER COURSE, 
September 24, 1983: 8 hours for 
life. This course is offered to people 
certified in the CPR Basic Life 
Support course that want to renew 
their certification and update their 
knowledge. For information, please 
call Nicole Slatiel at 879-8572. 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
1984: Interested students should 
contact Mr. D.L. Boisvert, Office of 
the Vice-Rector, Academic, Loyola 
campus, room AD-233. Deadline for 
filing applications: 25 October. 
CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR 
WOMEN: Saturday workshops 
starting again. Learn to express your 
natural aggression constructively in 
order to achieve your fullest 
potential in every day life. For 
registration or further information 
call 481-2826. 

ARE YOU PLANNING TO DO 
GRADUATE STUDIES ABROAD 
NEXT YEAR? The Graduate 
Awards Officer, 2145 Mackay, 
S-202, has information on 
Commonwealth Scholarships, 
Foreign Government Awards and 
others. 879-7317. 

GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
1984-85: SSHRC application forms, 
information about the Mellon 
Fellowships, and many others is 
available from the Graduate Awards 
Officer, 2145 Mackay, S-202. 
879-7317. 

GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Information on the next’ 
graduate and professional school 
admission tests with upcoming 
registration deadlines: 

TEST TEST DATE REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE 

G.R.E. Dec. 10, 1983 Oct. 31, 1983 
G.M.A.T. Jan. 28, 1984 Dec. 7, 1983 
L.S.A.T. Dec. 3, 1983 Nov. 3, 1983 
T.O.E.F.L. Nov. 19, 1983 Oct. 17, 
1983 

Application forms and practice test 
books are available at the Guidance 
Information Centre, SGW campus, 
H-440, and Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Saab 99 Turbo, 1978, 
well maintained; excellent 
condition; one owner; high 
performance import model; radio 
cassette, mags, electric mirrors. 
Price negotiable. Tel. 653-6627. 

A PARTAGER/TO SHARE: Grand 
6 et demi; ensoleillé, prés du fleuve; 
5 minutes au metro ‘‘de l'église’’; 
personne tranquille; tout comrpis 
$190/mois; tel. 767-7835. 


